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ART AND PROGRESS 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

Special interest attaches to an article 
entitled "American Paintings in Ger- 
many" contributed by C. Lewis Hind, the 
English art critic, to the International 
Studio for September. It is a review of 
the exhibition of paintings by American 
artists, assembled by Mr. Hugo Reisin- 
ger last spring, and set forth in Berlin 
and Munich during the past summer, the 
object of which was to better acquaint 
Germans with the art of America. Curi- 
ously enough, to the Germans the exhi- 
bition proved utterly disappointing. "I 
believe in their hearts," says Mr. Hind, 
"they wanted Buffaloes, Indians and 
Mormon households." Mr. Hind, him- 
self, did not find the paintings "racial, 
characteristic of the soil, typically trans- 
atlantic," and expresses no surprise that 
the advanced German critics should have 
declared the work "unenterprising." He 
quotes what Dr. Bode, who is entirely 
out of sympathy with the new movement 
in German art, has said — that America is 
sure to develop a national art within the 
next generation, and ventures to disagree 
with him, placing the time a century off. 
He, himself, found no hint of a national 
art in the works of Gari Melchers, Chase, 
Cecilia Beaux, Tarbell, Wiles, Brush, 
Hassam, Dewing and Tryon. Rightly 
he says "What remains?" and answers 
"Winslow Homer." "No one who studies 
his pictures can doubt that they are 
characteristically, spiritually, as well as 
physically, American, and that they could 
have been painted nowhere but in Amer- 
ica." In the work of Rockwell Kent he 
finds somewhat the same element, and in 
that of Redfield, Metcalf, Schofield, Law- 
son, Vonnoh and Groll, similar glimmer- 
ings. In conclusion, Mr. Hind refers to 
Emerson's statement that our long ap- 
prenticeship to the learning of other 
nations was drawing to a close, and adds, 
"The 'close' has not been reached yet, and 
it may take longer than the generation 
prophesied by Dr. Bode. Probably it will 
never come until the best of the American 
painters find it more to their profit and 
pleasure to remain at home than to take 
up their abodes in London or Paris." 



The Scribner's for September contains 
two articles by artist-authors — one "The 
Canal Builders," by William Harnden 
Foster, and the other, "Sketching in the 
Inferno," by Ernest Peixotto. Three of 
the illustrations to the former are full 
page and in color — stirring pictures of a 
great constructive work in progress — pic- 
tures of place and time. The Inferno, 
described by Mr. Peixotto, is on the Cali- 
fornia coast, and from illustrations and 
text must in reality be the opposite of its 
name — a painter's paradise; — a place 
which would have rejoiced the heart of 
a Ruysdael or a Constable and equally 
have charmed Corot or Inness. To the 
Field of Art. in this magazine William 
Walton contributes an interesting and 
informing article on "Contemporary 
Architectural Sculpture in Color." 

In the September Century is published 
a short article by Christian Brinton on 
AVilliam Orpen, the British painter to 
whom the first medal of award was given 
at the last Carnegie International Exhi- 
bition at Pittsburgh. The article, which 
is both biographical and critical, is ac- 
companied by five reproductions of Mr. 
Orpen's paintings, all of which are pecu- 
liarly characteristic. Mr. Orpen is an 
Irishman and but thirty-two years of age. 
Alexander Stirling Calder is described in 
the World's Work by Arthur Hoeber as 
"A Various Sculptor," the appellation 
having been once made to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as a painter, and borrowed. 
The Architectural Record opens with an 
article on the New York Public Library 
and contains the fifth instalment of a 
series on the "Architecture of American 
Colleges," which is being contributed by 
Montgomerj' Schuyler; the present chap- 
ter discussing the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Girard, Haverford, Lehigh and 
Bryn Mawr. 

Handicraft, in the current issue, gives 
an interesting account of the Masque 
of Arcadia, given by the Society of 
Arts and Crafts of Detroit, and pub- 
lishes an admirable paper on the Handi- 
crafts in connection with Art Training 
which was presented by Theodore Han- 
ford Pond at the annual meeting of the 
Handicraft Club of Baltimore. 



